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1.  Litho/Litho,  1970 
Four-color  lithograph,  edition  54 
35  x  48 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 
Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

2.  Mirror  #6,  1972 

Four-color  lithograph /screenprint,  edition  80 

40'/«  x  293/4 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

3.  Mirror  17,  1972 

Five-color  lithograph /screenprint,  edition  80 

39  x  25  Vt 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

4.  Bull  1, 1973 

One-color  linecut,  edition  100 

27x35 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Paine  Webber,  New  York 

5.  Bull  II,  1973 

Two-color  lithograph  /linecut,  edition  100 

27x35 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Paine  Webber,  New  York 

6.  Bull  III,  1973 

Six-color  lithograph  /screenprint /linecut,  edition  100 

27x35 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Paine  Webber,  New  York 

7.  Bull  IV,  1973 

Five-color  lithograph/screenprint/linecut,  edition  100 

27x35 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Paine  Webber,  New  York 

8.  Bull  V.  1973 

Six-color  lithograph/screenprint/linecut,  edition  100 

27x35 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Paine  Webber,  New  York 

9.  Bull  VI,  1973 

Five-color  lithograph/screenprint/linecut,  edition  100 

27x35 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Paine  Webber,  New  York 

10.  Still  Life  with  Picasso,  1973 

From  the  portfolio  Homage  to  Picasso 

Four-color  screenprint,  edition  90 

30x22 

Printed  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Published  by  Propylaen  Verlag,  West  Berlin 

Private  collection 

11.  Lobster  Still  Life,  1974 

Seven-color  lithograph  /screenprint,  edition  100 

37'/ix383/« 

Printed  by  Styria  Studio,  New  York 

Published  by  Castelli  Graphics  and  Multiples,  lac..  New  York 

Lent  by  Multiples,  New  York 

12.  Still  Life  with  Crystal  Bowl,  1975 
Seven-color  lithograph /screenprint,  edition  46 

37'/Jx49'/j 

Printed  by  Styria  Studio,  New  York 

Published  by  Castelli  Graphics  and  Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lent  by  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb,  Inc.,  New  York 

13.  Homage  to  Max  Ernst,  1975 

From  the  portfolio,  Homage  to  Max  Ernst 

Six-color  screenprint,  edition  100 

25  ".  x  20 

Printed  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd..  Bedford  Village.  New  York 

Published  by  Editions  Georges  Visat,  Paris 

Private  collection 

14.  Before  the  Mirror,  1975 

From  the  portfolio,  Mirrors  of  the  Mind 

Embossed  three-color  lithograph /screenprint,  edition  100 

42V«  x  32 

Printed  by  Styria  Studio,  New  York 

Published  by  Castelli  Graphics  and  Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lent  by  Styria  Studio,  New  York 

15.  Entablature  I.  1976 

Embossed  five-color  screenprint  with  collaged  foil,  edition  16 

29'/4  x  45 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd. 

16.  Entablature  VI,  1976 

Embossed  five-color  screenprint  with  collaged  foil,  edition  30 

29'/<  x  45 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics.  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd. 


17.  Entablature  VII,  1976 

Embossed  two-color  screenprint  with  collaged  foil,  edition  30 

29  'A  x  46 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd. 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd. 

18.  Entablature  XA,  1976 

Embossed  three-color  screenprint/lithograph  with  collated  fc4L 

edition  18 

29'/4x45 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Tyler  Graphics.  Ltd. 

19.  Inaugural  Print,  1977 
Five-color  screenprint,  edition  100 
20x30 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd.. 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd. 

30.  A  Bright  Night,  1978 

Seven-color  lithograph,  edition  38 

26'/.  x  29 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L..  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc..  New  York 

21.  At  the  Beach.  1978 
Nine-color  lithograph,  edition  38 
26x42 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L..  Los  Angeles 
Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

22.  American  Indian  Theme  II,  1980 
Seven-color  woodcut,  edition  50 
32'/tx37'/i 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village.  New  York 
Lent  by  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb.  Inc.,  New  York 

23.  American  Indian  Theme  IV,  1980 
Five-color  woodcut  with  lithography,  edition  60 
37x36 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd. 

24.  American  Indian  Theme  VI.  1980 
Five-color  woodcut,  edition  50 
37l/i  x  50'/« 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Howard  L.  Marks 

26.  Dancing  Figures,  1980 

Five-coior  etching  with  sort  ground,  aquatint  and  engraving, 

edition  32 
25  x  22 '/a 
Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

26.  Head  with  Braids,  1980 

Five-color  etching  with  soft  ground,  aquatint  and  engraving, 
edition  32 

24  '/«  x  20>/< 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

27.  Night  Scene,  1980 

Seven-color  etching  with  soft  ground,  aquatint  and  engraving. 

edition  32 
203/«x21'/i 
Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

28.  Reclining  Nude,  1980 

Embossed  four-color  woodcut,  edition  50 

35  x  40>/< 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

29.  Nude  in  the  Woods,  1980 

Embossed  seven-color  woodcut,  edition  60 

39V<  x  35V« 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc..  New  York 

30.  Dr.  Waldman,  1980 

Embossed  eight-color  woodcut,  edition  50 

41'/ix34 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

31.  Head,  1980 

Embossed  seven-color  woodcut,  edition  60 

40  x  33V4 

Printed  and  published  by  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Los  Angeles 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 

32.  Goldfish  Bowl,  1981 

Six-color  woodcut,  edition  30 

25  x  18'/. 

Printed  and  published  by  Tyler  Graphics,  Ltd., 

Bedford  Village,  New  York 
Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York 


An  Interview  with  Roy  Lichtenstein 

ISP:   Why  is  printmaking  of  interest  to  you? 

RL:    You  go  about  it  in  a  different  way  than  you  do  painting. 
I  think  you  have  to  be  clearer  as  to  the  image.   The  amount  of 
work  involved  makes  you  constantly  reevaluate  and  rethink. 
The  tools  are  different  and  it's  a  change  of  pace.   I  like  going 
out  of  my  studio  to  make  the  prints.   I'd  just  as  soon  paint, 
but  I  like  treating  printmaking  as  if  it  were  a  vacation. 

When  I  was  at  school,  graphics  were  always  a  kind  of  naive 
offshoot.   Of  course  Mauricio  Lasansky  and  Stanley  William  Hayter 
were  doing  prints.   But  I  never  treated  prints  as  an  advanced 
area.   I  did  do  prints  in  school- -  lithographs ,  etchings,  and 
woodcuts.   Later,  when  I  returned  to  graphics,  I  guess  it  was  the 
idea  of  Pop.   Pop  looked  like  printed  images  and  putting  the 
printed  images  back  into  print  was  intriguing. 


ISP:   Your  paintings  have  a  strong  graphic  quality.   What  do 
you  see  as  the  essential  differences  between  your  paintings  and 
prints? 

RL:    The  kind  of  graphic  quality  the  paintings  have  comes  from 
commercial  printing.   The  more  recent  prints  I've  done  have 
introduced  qualities  that  I  couldn't  get  in  paint  or  were  reason- 
ably difficult  to  get  in  paint.   For  example,  certain  qualities 
in  the  Entablature  prints--of  reflective  material,  color,  and 
texture- - aren' t  really  available  in  paint.   I  could  make  a 
collage  (as  with  the  Entablatures)  and  through  embossing  the 
lines,  give  the  prints  more  solidity,  power,  and  concreteness . 

I  guess  in  the  beginning  I  was  interested  in  printmaking 
because  you  could  get  a  more  Pop  precision  than  you  could  get  in 
painting.   Many  of  the  earlier  prints  are,  I  think,  quite  mechan- 
ical.  I  wanted  them  to  be  as  mechanical  as  possible.   The 
Cathedrals ,  the  Haystacks ,  the  Modern  Heads,  and  the  Peace 
Through  Chemistry  series  had  a  precision  which  I  wanted  to  get 
in  the  print  becuase  I  couldn't  get  it  in  the  painting.   Now, 
I've  changed  what  I  want:  I  like  to  work  toward  precision  but 
not  be  able  to  achieve  it.   Working  against  wood- -cutting  wood-- 
makes  absolute  precision  impossible.   I  have  a  tendency  to  try 
to  make  it  neat- -"neat"  is  one  word,  but  "precise"  is  maybe 
another- -to  make  the  lines  as  precise  as  possible.   Wood  is  the 
thing  that  I'm  really  interested  in  now  because  with  it  you 
can't  achieve  this  neatness  but  you  can  try  to  get  it  and  then 
achieve  certain  qualities  in  the  process.   You  get  the  grain, 
something  that  has  a  little  more  feeling  to  it. 


ISP:   Why  is  it  that  you  don't  modulate  your  colors? 

RL:    Well,  I  guess  the  least  complicated  reason  is  that  it  isn't 
usually  done  in  cartoons  or  simple  printing.   I  tried  to  achieve 
tonality  through  the  juxtaposition  of  color  rather  than  the  modulation 
of  color.   When  you  modulate  color,  your  marks  can  always  be  regarded 
as  atmosphere,  and  then  the  painting  takes  on  the  aspect 
of  something  in  three  dimensions.   The  subject — the  cartoon — is 
supposed  to  be  right  here  so  you  know  that  it  has  no  existence 
other  than  on  the  printed  page  or  the  canvas;   it  isn't  a  painting 
of  a  comic  book  lying  on  a  table.   It  should  have  much  more 
immediacy. 

ISP:   Do  you  think  your  prints  reproduce  well? 

RL:    Not  especially.   I  think  they  may  be  hard  to  reproduce 
phototraphically  for  a  number  of  reasons.   Mainly,  the  extremes 
of  color,  from  say  a  very  lemony  yellow  to  an  ultramarine  blue 
to  a  kind  of  red,  that  you  can't  get  accurately  at  the  same  time 
in  a  photographic  process.   When  the  dots  in  my  work  were  smaller, 
there  was  a  real  interference  between  the  dots  used  to  produce 
color  in  the  reproductions  and  my  dots.   As  my  dots  became  bigger 
in  the  later  works,  they  we're  readable  as  dots;  they  didn't 
become  moire  patterns. 

I  like  drawing  the  way  draftsmen  draw  or  the  way 
somebody  starting  commercial  art  school  draws.   You  know  they 
never  looked  at  the  object  but  only  learned  how  to  make  the  sym- 
bols for  it- -how  to  draw  an  eye  or  how  to  draw  drapery.   There 
is  a  real  clumsy  look  to  the  drawing.   It  looks  as  though  drafts- 
man's tools  were  used  to  do  it,  which  removes  it  from  reality. 
So  it  becomes  a  scheme,  a  diagram  of  something.   What 
interested  me  is  how  unrealistic  things  taken  for  realism  are, 
and  how  far  from  photographic  reality  graphics  can  become,  yet 
people  still  read  them  as  a  literal  depiction  of  the  subject 
matter.   This  is  particularly  true  when  it's  done  in  commercial 
art  which  is  always  thought  of  as  realistic  in  people's  minds. 
A  picture  of  a  stack  of  towels  or  sheets  on  a  table,  done  as 
a  draftsman  would  draw  them,  could  be  anything  in  the  world. 
It's  very  unlike  the  original  and  yet  it's  taken  as  truth. 

ISP:   Was  it  issues  such  as  these- -the  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  draftsmen's  conventional  formulas- -that  led  you  to  the  highly 
abstracted  Mirror  paintings  and  prints  of  1969? 

RL :    Yes.   For  example,  I  was  interested  in  printed  brochures 
of  mirrors  in  all  those  glass  stores  on  the  Bowery.   These 
brochures  depicted  mirrors  with  air  brushed  mirror  symbols, 
reflecting  nothing.   I  thought  that  was  an  area  I  could  explore. 


My  first  mirror  paintings  didn't  really  look  like  mirrors  to 
people.   It  required  a  little  learning  to  make  them  under- 
standable as  mirrors.   I  think  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
brushstroke  paintings.   I  like  to  make  very  concrete  symbols 
for  ephemeral  things.   Reflections,  for  example. 

Using  a  discredited  kind  of  subject  or  method,  discredited 
in  terms  of  its  use  in  high  art,  makes  a  comment  on  its  exis- 
tence in  society.   The  fact  that  it's  a  sort  of  mindless  drawing, 
in  most  cases  probably  to  sell  you  something,  pervades  everything, 
including  reproductions  of  Picasso  or  Matisse. 

ISP:   In  the  case  of  your  work  which  closely  quotes  Matisse 
and  Picasso,  is  it  the  original  painting  by  these  artists  that 
you  work  from  or  is  it  a  reproduction? 

RL:    It  would  be  somebody's  idea  of  what  it's  like,  or  a 
reproduction- -a  bad  reproduction. 

ISP:   Is  that  then  a  comment  on  the  number  of  color  plates 
there  are  in  the  world? 

RL:    Yes,  a  comment  on  the  fact  that  we  see  everything  second 
or  third  hand  and  the  way  information  is  disseminated  through 
television:  reading  dots  or  newspapers'  printed  pictures  of 
little  dots.   It's  not  visible  that  way,  but  you  know  that 
that  is  how  it's  been  done.   We're  getting  a  sort  of  yes/no, 
black/white  pattern  and  that's  fairly  simple  still,  but  it's 
fairly  complex  information. 

ISP:   When  we  were  looking  at  the  American  Indian  theme  woodcuts 
with  you,  you  commented  that  you  would  be  run  out  of  town  for 
these.   Could  you  elaborate? 

RL :    Well,  it's  because  they  are  definitely  not  an  Indian's 

view  of  Indians.   It's  not  making  fun  of  Indians,  but  it  could 

be  viewed  that  way.   It's  like  seeing  the  Indian  as  if  in  the 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  not  knowing  which  tribe  he  belonged 

to.   All  of  the  different  tribes  are  mixed  up  to  show  the 

European  cliched  idea  of  "Indian".   There  are  Northwest  Coast, 

Plains,  and  Hopi  Indian  characterizations.   Many  of  these 

designs  come  from  pots- -from  broken  pots,  from  rugs,  or  from 

woven  things.   Certain  things  in  the  prints  are  realistic, 

like  an  eye  which  is  like  a  Northwest  Coast  totem  pole  eye, 

except  it  has  a  reflection  in  it  and  an  eyebrow.   Mine  is  definitely 

a  cartoon  eyebrow.   It  even  has  little  hairs  sticking  out  of  it. 

There  is  also  a  representation  of  a  canoe,  but  it's  more  a 

European's  view  of  a  canoe.   I  sort  of  like  the  play  of  the 


"•"asus?- 


Caucasian  or  the  European's  view  of  the  Indian  against  the 
Indian's  view  of  himself. 


ISP:   Are  there  works  you  feel  have  political  or  social  over 
tones? 


RL:    I  think  of  them  all  as  somewhat  political.   The  cartoons 
were  somewhat  anti-advertising  business.   There's  a  certain 
ironic  comment  in  the  cartoons  about  the  commercialization  of 
everything  in  society- -but  it's  a  pretty  ambivalent  comment. 


